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and had a profound contempt for English literature.
In theology they were rigorists, too much disposed to
defer absolution and to give long penances. They
had a cordial dislike for new devotions, believing that
Christmas and Easter Communion was quite enough
for ordinary sanctity/'

Behind these, at the close of the Parnellite genera-
tion, he saw "the coming generation of Irish priests,
clean-cut; small of stature, keen-faced, bicycle-riding,
coffee-drinking, encyclopaedic young fellows/' re-
garded with a tolerant pity by the older men, " who
have as much contempt for coffee as for ceremonies/'

There is this to be added. Development of Anglo-
Irish literature, development of the Gaelic movement,
have modified the Irish priest, giving the younger
generation of whom Canon Sheehan writes intellectual
interests which are shared by the educated laity in
general. Yeats and M. will be found on the little
bookshelves of many " new curates" ; indeed, of
many priests who were new curates twenty or thirty
years ago. The Irish priest used to have little in
common with men of his own intellectual standard,
outside of sport, politics, and the topics of a country-
side. That is less true to-day. Yet the priest is still
educated apart; Maynooth is a " recognised college "
of the National University, but except for attendance
in common at a few lectures, the Maynooth student
has little contact with lay undergraduates. The wider
the sphere of intellectual contact possible to him the
better ; for the parish priest in country places has been
socially very much thrown back on himself. As a rule,
he avoids going, except on duty, to the houses of his
parishioners ; and there is none of the district visiting
which every Protestant clergyman undertakes as
matter of routine. But when sociability is possible
without raising jealousies, no folk in Ireland are more
hospitable or sociable than the Catholic priests.

Their political power in the past has been very
great, and so has their personal influence; yet both